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et aujourd'hui (Actes du colloque de Strasbourg, May 1967), Paris, 1972, pp. 311-32 


Map of Romanic WALLOON 

dialects in Belgium 
In order to avoid the inherent ambiguity of the term ‘Wallonia’, scholars use ‘Romanic Belgium’ 
to refer to the part of Belgium in which dialects developed from Latin in a natural and continu- 
ous process, and were not supplanted by Germanic dialects, as in the north. These 'Belgo- 
Romanic’ dialects, which in everyday speech are indiscriminately called ‘Walloon’, as opposed 
to ‘French’, have a number of linguistic differences. The dialect map of Wallonia shows where 
they are spoken: Walloon proper, which occupies the great majority of the area, in the centre 
and the east, and spills over into what is now France, in the bulge formed by the commune of 
Givet; Picard, in the west, bordering on French Picardy; Lorrain (also called Gaumais) in the 
south, bordering on French Lorraine; Champenois, whose area is French, in a few villages in 
the south. Within Walloon proper, a distinction is made between Liégeois and Namurois, and 
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Linguistic borders 
Romanic dialects 
Border of linguistic area 
Dialect border 
Subdialect border 
Germanic dialects 


Borders of Wallonia 
as defined in 1970 


City/town 


there are two transitional zones between Walloon and the other dialects, Wallo-Picard or West- 
ern Walloon, in the west, and Wallo-Lorrain or Southern Walloon, in the south. 

The point must be made that political borders do not coincide with the languages people 
speak, firstly because the dialect zones extend over Belgium and France, and secondly because 
Romanic Belgium does not coincide with the present-day Wallonia Region, which includes in 
the north-east the areas of Eupen and Saint-Vith, where German and Rhenish Germanic dia- 
lects are spoken, as well as that around Arlon, in the south-east, where the Germanic dialect is 
part of Moselle Franconian. 

In areas that have remained Romanic since Gaul was Latinized following its conquest by 
Julius Caesar, dialects transmitted orally from generation to generation essentially consist of 
a Latin core, slightly influenced by Gaulish, which is replaced and greatly modified, especially 
in the east, by the Germanic influence. Over the centuries, these dialects have evolved and 
diverged. We believe that by 1100 Walloon had a distinct identity vis-à-vis Picard and Lorrain, 
and that a century later it had clearly become fragmented, forming Liégeois and Namurois. 
The differentiation between these Belgo-Romanic dialects has continued into modern times. 

Dialectologists have demonstrated the principal phonetic, morphological and lexical fea- 
tures that characterize Belgo-Romanic dialects. 

It is their vocabulary that best demonstrates the linguistic variety of the Walloon dialects. 
Take, for example, the words for potato: patate, patake, pétote in the west, canada in the centre, 
crompire in the east, tompire, rampíre, cartouche in the south, and truke around Neufchateau. 
The concept ‘dirty’ is expressed by five different lexical types: Picard, like French, has sale, 
Western Walloon has yoürd, yórd (from the same root as French ‘ordure’), Namurois uses the 
combination ‘mal net’: má-nét, man.nét, Liégeois uses an equivalent of ‘mal propre’: má-sír, 
ma-si, while Southern Walloon and Lorrain have niche. 


Map created by Jean 
Lechanteur for the Petit 
Atlas linguistique de la 
Wallonie, Université de 


M "We "i d 
Liège, 1992, vol. ll, map 4 - di "e 
The map shows the five 4 E mos 
lexical types used by Belgo- Se euni 


Romanic speakers to express 
the concept 'sale' (dirty). 
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Map from the Atlas 
linguistique de la 
Wallonie, Université 

de Liége, 2006, vol. 6, 
chap. 56 

This map shows the 
distribution of dialect 
forms of the terminology 
for ‘noix’ (walnut) in 
Romanic Belgium. The 
symbols identity the 
different etymological and 
phonetic types. In the west, 
in Picardy, ‘noix’ is góke; in 
the Walloon of Charleroi 
and Namur, gaye; in the 
Walloon of Liége, djéye; 
and in Southern Walloon, 
djaye. All these Picard and 
Walloon forms come from 
the same root, Latin (nux) 
gallica ‘(noix) gauloise’. 

In the south, in the 
Lorrain of Gaume, ‘noix’ 
is écayet, a diminutive of 
‘écaille’ (shell). 
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NOIX 


O *djéye... 
e *djele... 
e 'djaye.. 

*guéye... 
i “gaye... 


=> *góke... 
A^ *écayet. 
A "cayét.. 


'noix' 


—— limite g- au nord-est dans NOYER (type A) 
mm limite de *gdki, var. à l'ouest 


THE ATLAS LINGUISTIQUE DE LA WALLONIE 


In the 1920s, Jean Haust, who was teaching 

a new course in Walloon dialectology at the 
University of Liége, initiated a large-scale 
oral survey of the dialects of Wallonia. A 
questionnaire containing over 2,000 items 

- words or short sentences to be translated 
by speakers of the dialect in question - 
distributed in almost 350 communities, made 
it possible to collect, between 1925 and 1950, 
a vast amount of evidence, at a time when 
local dialects were still enormously rich and 
were used unselfconsciously in everyday 

life. Since 1953 the results of the survey have 
been published in the volumes of the Atlas 
linguistique de la Wallonie (ALW). The first 


volume illustrates major phonetic features, the 


second deals with morphology, and the others 
are lexical and thematic, covering topics 

like the weather, the home, the farm, plants, 
animals, health, and so on. For each topic 
there is an exhaustive list of the linguistic 
forms involved. These forms are interpreted 
and reduced to 'types', which are represented 
on a map by conventional symbols. 
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In the 1990s, the Petit Atlas linguistique 
de la Wallonie (PALW), intended for a wider 


readership, was published. Its maps are more 


schematic, and show a single linguistic type. 
For example, the map with the heading ‘sale’ 
(dirty) (p.145) is not concerned with phonetic 
variants and includes under the single type 
[má-sir] forms such as mássír, massir, mássí, 


mássíi, mássi and mansí. 


Portrait of the doyen of 
Walloon dialectologists, 
Jean Haust (1868-1946), 
by the Liége painter 
Paul Daxhelet 


Liége, Musée dela Vie wallonne 


Cover of El P&tit Préce. 
Tradwit in borégn pa 
André Capron. Antoine 
de Saint-Exupéry's Le 
Petit Prince, Édition 
Tintenfass, 2010 


Cover of the Tintin 
story, Les bijoux de 

la Castafiore (‘The 
Castafiore Emerald’), 
translated into Tournai 
Picard by Lucien Jardez, 
Casterman, 1980 
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The Walloon, Picard, Lorrain and Champenois dialects were the languages in everyday 
use in Wallonia until the late nineteenth century, and were the only ones spoken by the great 
majority of the population. This means that the Walloons who emigrated to Wisconsin around 
1853 retained and handed down not French but Namurois Walloon as the mother tongue they 
spoke at home. But while the only language used by ordinary people until the late nineteenth 
century was oral, and Walloon, French was not completely unknown in the region. 

In the Middle Ages, in Wallonia as in France, it competed with Latin as the supra-regional 
written language, but it was not until the Renaissance that French began to be spoken along- 
side local dialects. There is evidence from the sixteenth century to show that in privileged, 
cultivated circles, for example in cities like Liége, some people spoke French. The advance of 
French was slow but ineluctable. It first affected those in cities and the upper classes, who 
became bilingual, using French for some purposes, but not rejecting their dialects. The coun- 
tryside and working-class parts of towns were not really affected by these changes until the late 
nineteenth century, although some people must have had a minimal, usually passive knowl- 
edge of French, due to the kind of work they did. 

It was in the twentieth century that the linguistic situation fundamentally changed: a 
society that was predominantly monolingual in dialect became monolingual in French. That 
change took place in two stages: the universal acquisition of French with the introduction 
of compulsory schooling following the First World War, and the rupture of the intergenera- 
tional transmission of dialect in the home as a result of socio-economic changes following the 
Second World War. 

Today, despite a lack of official statistics or recent research on Wallonia as a whole, it is 
possible to say that the number of people with an active knowledge of dialect is very small, 
and that among young people its natural, spontaneous use has practically disappeared. On 
the other hand, interest in regional dialects continues to grow. Many people are learning or 
re-learning Walloon, Picard or Lorrain as members of amateur dramatic societies and cul- 
tural associations or by attending courses organized by various authorities. Comics (graphic 
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Illustration by Auguste 
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wallons. Duspiértez-v’ 

ô pô, cuseun’, qu'ést-c' 
quu dj'ó ? N'avez-v' nin 
co dwérmou voss’ sô ?... 
“Wake up, cousin, what's 
this | hear? Haven't you 
slept your fill yet?' 


novels) have definitely helped to improve the image of dialect among the young. They include 
original works, like Francois Walthery's book about a pigeon-fancier, Li vi bleù (‘Old Blue’), 
and translations, including The Adventures of Tintin in Gaumais and Picard from Tournai, and 
the Walloons of Charleroi, Nivelles, Ottignies and Liége. The Walloon jazz, rock and blues of 
people like Guy Cabay, William Dunker and Elmore D have reached an audience that is much 
wider than that for traditional dialect singing. Several regional newspapers and free-sheets 
publish a column in Walloon, and public radio stations and television channels present pro- 
grammes broadcast in regional languages. 
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Illustration by Léonard 
Defrance showing a scene 
from the comic opera, 
with music by Jean- 
Noël Hamal, Li Voyédje 
di Tchaufontainne 
(*Chaudfontaine's 
Journey’, 1757). 

Sepia and wash drawing, 
13.5x 41cm 

Collections artistiques de 
l'Université de Li&ge 
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Since the 19905, the ‘endogenous regional languages’ have benefited from being recog- 
nized as part of the cultural heritage of Belgium's French Cultural Community, and there is 
a Council whose role is to preserve and promote it by all possible means. Despite the lack of 
funding or of a vision shared by all Walloons of the future of their regional dialects and the 
way it could be achieved, Walloon, Picard, Gaumais and Champenois are still the basis of cul- 
tural identification, and are imbued with strong feelings of affection, familiarity and solidarity. 
The literature in which they are expressed is an intrinsic part of that. 


WALLOON LITERATURE 


THE ANCIEN RÉGIME 


As in the various Gallo-Romanic regions, the history of literature in dialect in Wallonia begins at 
the turn of the seventeenth century, at the time when French was becoming the language spoken 
by the upper classes. Those with a literary education then became aware of the gap that existed 
between the language they spoke every day, Walloon, and the language of culture that they 
learned, French. They decided to make good use of the special stylistic resources of Walloon. 

Only about 400 examples of the Walloon literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries survive. Most of them are from Liége, and are anonymous, but written by men of 
letters. These are occasional poems (called paskéyes), some of them amusing, gently mocking 
compliments, written for a celebration, a birthday, or a graduation, while others are more satiri- 
cal, even polemical pieces on the political and religious affairs of the day. Many are mediocre 
as literature, but are of interest to dialectologists and historians. Some are notable for their 
verve, like the Dialogues des paysans (1631-36), which condemns the ravages of war, or Lés Ewes 
di Tongue (‘The Waters of Tongeren’, about 1700), by Lambert de Ryckman, who pours scorn 
on the therapeutic powers attributed to the so-called ‘Fountain of Pliny’ in Tongeren. There is 
another tradition that exploits the special qualities of Walloon, this time to express the feelings 
associated with Christmas. Walloon Christmas carols usually describe the scene of the shep- 
herds’ visit to the stable, and present characters taken from the everyday life of Wallonia under 
the Ancien Régime. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, a small group of Liégeois aristocrats in the circle of 
Simon de Harlez composed for their own entertainment four comic operas: Li Voyédje di 
Tchaufontainne (‘Chaudfontaine’s Journey’, 1757), Li Lidjwés égadji (‘The Enlisted Liégeois’, 
1757), Li Fiésse di Hoüte-s'i-ploüt ("The Feast of Hoüte-s'i-ploüt', 1757) and Lès Ipocondes (“The 
Hypochondriacs’, 1758). The success of this ‘Theatre liégeois’ owes a great deal to the quality 
and refinement of the music composed by Jean-Noël Hamal for these comic operas. 
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EDOUARD REMOUCHAMPS 


TÀTÍ L' PERIQUI 


Comedeéye-vaudevile di trets ac's 
AVEC 
La musique des chants 
Une étude biographique et littéraire par Oscar PECQUEUR 
Une bibliographie par Oscar COLSON 
Un commentaire et un glossaire par Jean HAUST 


Fronriarics v'Avausrs DANSE (WAU-FORTR ORIGINALE) 


ONZE ILLUSTRATIONS DOCUMENTAIRES The unprecedented 


Édouard Remouchamps 
Original etching 

by Auguste Danse, 
frontispiece of the 


fourth edition of Tatil’ 


Périqui, Liege, Société de 
Littérature wallonne, 1911 
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THE SOCIÉTÉ DE LANGUE ET DE LITTÉRATURE WALLONNES 


The Société liégeoise de Littérature 
wallonnes was established in 1856 with the 
aim of encouraging the writing of literature 
in Walloon and the study of the Walloon 
language. Its annual competitions inspired 

a flowering of literary works in dialect - 
poetry, drama - and of research in philology 
and dialectology, including many glossaries 
of the technical vocabulary of traditional 
trades and crafts. In the early twentieth 
century, one of its members, Jules Feller, 
developed a standard system of Walloon 
orthography, making it possible to render 
faithfully the pronunciation of dialect while 
taking conventional French spelling into 
account. Today, the Société de Langue et de 
Littérature wallonnes (SLLW) still pursues its 
philological and literary activities, stimulating 
writing in dialect throughout Wallonia. Other 
groups, such as the Association littéraire de 
Charleroi and the Rélis namurwés, are active 
in their local areas. 
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success of Édouard 
Remouchamps's play, and 
the immense popularity 
of the characters of Tati 
l’ Périquí (1885) were 
excellent selling points 
for a number of products. 
The Baron de Steen's 
Antwerp factory sold 
‘Largosse del Tati’ cigars; 
F.C. Jacobs, of Ghent, 
offered ‘Tatil’ Perriqui 
Chicory’; in Liège, the 
Distillerie du Beau Mur 
made ‘Tati Bitter’ (right). 
Liège, Musée de 

la Vie wallonne 


Menu for the twenty- 
first banquet (Walloon 
eüréye: 'repas', ‘meal’) 

of the Société liégeoise 
de Littérature wallonne, 
held on 7 January 1888, 
illustrated by Armand 
Rassenfosse. 

The traditional liégeois 
'cramignon', in which 
alternating male and 
female dancers form a long, 
winding chain, is led by a 
young man carrying a flag 
with the motto, ‘Vivent les 
Wallons' (‘Long live the 
Walloons'). The names of 
the dishes on the menu 
refer to political and literary 
issues of the day. 


Liége, Société de Langue et 
de Littérature wallonnes 


n 


LITH. AUG. BENARD, LIEGE 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


There followed a period of inertia, and it was only under the impetus of Romanticism that 
dialect literature in Wallonia really began to flourish. The first notes of a nostalgic evocation 
of the past can be heard in Charles-Nicolas Simonon's poem, Li Cópareye (1822), a celebration 
of the old bell of Liége cathedral, which used to sound the curfew every evening. But it was 
Nicolas Defrecheux who brought the most delicate lyricism to writing in Walloon, with the 
publication in 1854 of his song Léyíz-m' plorer (‘Let Me Weep’), a ‘complaint’ in which a young 
man tells of his despair at the death of the woman he loved, which enjoyed enormous popular 
success throughout Wallonia. Another remarkable song by Defrecheux, published in 1856, 
was the famous cramignon (a song to accompany a traditional folk dance) L'avez-v' véyou passer? 
(‘Did You See Her Pass By?’). In the wake of their success, the Société liégeoise de Littérature 
wallonne was founded. 

After the rise of elegiac poetry in Walloon, it was on the stage, in 1885, that there appeared 
a true masterpiece, with the performance in Liège of Tati l’ Périqui (‘Gautier the Wigmaker’), 
a light comedy by Édouard Remouchamps. The play stands comparison with Moliére, as much 
for the accuracy of the portrait of the protagonist as for the natural expression of the language 
— notwithstanding the fact that it is written in alexandrines. The excitement it created led to a 
renewed interest in Walloon and gave fresh stimulus to literary life in Wallonia. Many theatre 
companies were formed, and a number of playwrights emerged, of whom the most widely 
known and most productive was Henri Simon, who, before achieving great things in poetry, 
wrote a number of plays, including Coür d'ognon (‘Layers of the Onion’, 1888) and Li neüre poye 
("The Black Hen', 1893). 
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Fable in Borain dialect, 
L'erná eiet l’ carbau 
('The Fox and the Crow"), 
taken from the first 
volume of the CEuvres of 
Bosquétia, pseudonym 
of Joseph Dufrane (1833- 
1906), with an illustration 
by Francoise Thonet, 

El bourdon, 2005 
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Lerná eiet |’ carbau 


In noir carbau qu’eit eingrinquie, 
Tout in haut d'in gros cerisie, 
Serroüt ferme in froumáche ein s' bec. 
4 NE : In r'nà tout roux, tout plat, tout sec, 

NAT d d Qu'avoüt pu fam qu'in leup pa I’ nife 
n MSN y 


Ein rnifflant, savoût més à |’ suife. 
"Sacré jour dé Dieu qu’ vos steu biau!" 
Dist-é ein ravisant |’ carbau, 

"Il est bie seur qué c't à Brucelles, 
Qu'on fait vos maronn's sans bertelles 
Et vo dgileu et vo pal'tot, 

Qui coll'nt-é vraiment su vos dos! 
Tandis qué d'süs sans sou ni maille, 
Att'leu comme el quévau Degaille (4). 
Vous, vos steu més comme in pacha 
Et d'vains tout I’ bos, c'est vous |’ pus bia. 
C'est bie dammách qu'ein stant si chique 
Vos n' seuss’ nie deux not's dé musique. 
On dét qu’ vos n' saveu nie cantei, 
Qué vos n’ saveu nie mém’ chufflei!" 

Là d’ssus |’ carbau qui s’ reingordgeoue 
Lache in couáác! comme in cómp d’ grisoue, 
Et va l’ froumách' qui quait su l’ dos, 
Dou r'ná, qui rioüt comme in sot. 
uff i : "Ah! ah! gaillard", dist-é l’ canaille, 
R A NE "Dju savoüs bie què d' froüs ripaille 
[2 Su vo vompte et à vos dépeins. 


— 


ZA 
5 2714 72 9 m Au lieu d' gobei mes complimeints 
ZT KG = eA ^ T 4 Mes couillonnát's et mes sornettes, 
LZ EL // oes A i a Comme ine aront’ gob’ les mouchettes, 
“PY = I folloüt m'einvouyie boulei 
: Et t'nie l froumách' pou vo deinei. 
Aprés tout c' n'est qu'in' journée d’ diète," 
In aut’ cómp, vos n' s'rez pus si biéte. 
El carbau eit tell'meint saisé 
Qué sans responte il est partè. 


Morale 
Qu'i fusse au lait, qu'i fusse à l’ crème, 
Avaleu vo froumách' vous-méme. 
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While the nineteenth-century literary scene was still largely dominated by Liège, dialect 
literature also flourished in other parts of Wallonia. Following Henri Delmotte’s Scènes popu- 
laires montoises (1834), Charles Letellier, a parish priest, published his Essais de littérature mon- 
toise (1842), which consists of some very well-written prose stories, such as El mariâje dèl fiye 
Chôse (‘The Wedding of Mlle Chose’). In the Borinage, Joseph Dufrane, under the pseudonym 
Bosquétia ("The Squirrel’), adapted La Fontaine's fables into Picard (François Bailleux and Jean- 
Joseph Dehin translated them into Liégeois, and Charles Werotte into Namurois) and wrote 
short stories, poems, monologues and plays. In the Pays de Charleroi, Jacques Bertrand wrote 
songs: Sintéz come ém’ keûr bat (‘Hear How my Heart Beats’). In Walloon Brabant, Abbé Michel 
Renard published an extraordinary epic poem that took into the realms of fantasy the legend 
of the jacquemart (bell-ringer) of Nivelles, Lès avantures dé Djan d’ Nivéle, él fi dé s’ pere (‘The 
Adventures of Jean de Nivelles, his Father's Son’, 1857). In Namur, there were songs by Charles 
Wérotte, Nosse mononke Biétrumé (‘Uncle Barthélemy’), Nicolas Bosret, Li boukét dél marieye 
(‘The Bride's Bouquet’, 1851), which later became Li bia boukét, and Joseph Dethy, with Vive 
Nameir po tot (‘Vive Namur’, 1893). 
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Illustration by Nelly 
Vaeremans for Contes 
borains by Henry 
Raveline (1852-1938), 
edited and translated by 
André Capron: Pou díre à 
l'éscriéne (‘For telling of 
an evening...’), Société de 
Langue et de Littérature 
wallonnes, 2007, vol. 1, 
p.77 


Original illustration 
by Sabine Coune for 
Auguste Laloux's Lés 
Sogons, a story in the 

Namur Walloon of 
Dorinne. Pwis on djoü, 

al’ véspréye, deüs- 
atéléyes di cinq tchivaus 
chaque... (‘Then one day, 
as night was falling, two 
carriages, each drawn by 
five horses...'), Bulletin 
de la Société de Langue 
et Littérature wallonnes, 
vol. 74,1971 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The theatre 

The two genres that were so successful in the nineteenth century, songs and plays, both of 
them predominantly oral and naturally popular with audiences, the great majority of whom 
could neither read nor write, continued to flourish in the twentieth century. At the same time, 
the work produced was more notable for quantity than quality. The theatre enjoyed the greatest 
success with audiences who spoke dialect, and over 7,000 plays of all genres were written. It 
would be impossible to make a complete catalogue, all the more since, in addition to the names 
of hundreds of playwrights and the titles of their plays, one would have to add those of the vast 
number of actors and actresses who make the theatre what it is. But among that great number, 
some names should be mentioned: Arthur Hespel (Tournai), Auguste Foury (Mons), Henri 
Van Cutsem (Charleroi), Joseph Laubain (Gembloux), Joseph Durbuy (Hesbaye), Henri Hurard 
(Verviers) and Georges Ista, Clément Déom, Nicolas Trokart, Théo Beauduin and Michel 
Duchatto (Liège). 

After the Second World War, there were attempts, sometimes successful, to revive the 
genre, but the theatre never recovered its old vitality. Alongside plays by Jean Rathmès and 
Eugène Petithan, we should mention Albert Maquet and his Ratakans mès-èfants (‘Let’s Start 
Again, Children’, 1951), because it was one of the most successful radio plays, as well as 
his comedy Califice, l'ome di nole på ét d'ine sawice (‘Califice, the Man from Somewhere and 
Nowhere’, 1984), and the monologue Sadi Hozète (1993). 
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Prose 

Prose writing in dialect appeared relatively late. The first novel in Walloon, Li Houlot ("The 
Last-Born’), by the Liégeois Dieudonné Salme, was published in 1888. But the first major 
prose writer was the storyteller Henry Raveline (Valentin Van Hassel), from Páturages, who 
told imaginative and colourful stories for the pure pleasure of doing it. Then there was Arthur 
Xhignesse, from Condroz, who related the sad story of a child from a poor family, Boule-di- 
Góme (1912), and the animal stories of Jean Lejeune (Cadét, 1921). In the Namurois, Joseph 
Calozet holds the reader's attention with his novellas set in the Ardenne, including Li Brak’ni 
(‘The Poacher’, 1924), telling authentic stories with delightful simplicity. The prose stories of 
Willy Bal, from Jamioulx, have a touching truthfulness (Fauves dél Táye-aus-Frejes ét Contes dou 
Tiéne-al-Bije, ‘Legends of Táye-aus-Fréjes and Stories of Tiéne-al-Bije’, 1956, and Warum Krieg?, 
1996). Auguste Laloux, from Dorinne, displayed his talents in the short story, with Lés Sogons 
(‘Comrades’, 1971), and especially in the novel, with his true masterpiece, Li p'tit Bért (“Young 
Albert', 1969). Prose works from Namur also include those of André Henin (Lés téres dau Bon 
Dié, "The Good Lord's Lands', 1980), Henry Matterne, Bernard Louis and Emile Gilliard (Lés 
djoüs racoütichenut, "The Days Grow Shorter’, 2002). From further west, we should mention 
Émile Lempereur, Ben Genaux and Jean-Luc Fauconnier, not forgetting Pierre Faulx, who pub- 
lished collections of maxims. 


Henri Simon (1856-1939) 
by Adrien de Witte, 
c. 1889 


Liége, Musée de la Vie wallonne 
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Cover of the 1924 edition 
of two poems by Henri 
Simon in the Liége 
dialect: Li Pan dé bon 
Diu (‘The Good Lord's 
Bread’) and Li Mwért 
dil’Abe (‘The Death of 
the Tree’), Editions de 

la Vie wallonne. From 
the library of Auguste 
Donnay (NATVRA DVCE). 
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Cover of Willy Bal's anthology 
CEuvres poétiques wallonnes 
1932-1990, written in the 
Walloon dialect of Jamioulx, 
with a drawing by 

Jean Wittebroodt, 
Association littéraire wallonne 
de Charleroi et Société de 
Langue et de Littérature 
wallonnes, 1991 


Poetry 

There is no doubt that poetry was the genre in which Walloon literature reached its greatest 
heights in the twentieth century. The century opened with the work of Henri Simon, who 
Maurice Piron called ‘the most perfect of the Walloon poets’. Li Mwert di l’Abe (‘The Death of 
the Tree’, 1909), a long poem in alexandrines, gives perfect form to the emotions of a man 
watching an ancient oak being felled, ‘li r'grét qu'on-z-a dé piéde ine saqwé qui v's-at'neve, 
qu'on n' riveüré máy pus' ('the sadness one feels at losing something that was important to 
you and which you will never see again’). The collection Li Pan dé bon Diu (‘The Good Lord's 
Bread’, 1909) describes in twenty-four poems the labour in the fields that puts bread on the 
table. All the critics have recognized real masterpieces in Simon’s work, and he is unrivalled in 
Walloon literature, both for his originality and his mastery of language. 

Georges Willame, from Nivelles, wrote sonnets, published between 1895 and 1916, whose 
formal perfection is equalled only by their intense, touching sensitivity. The landscape and 
rural life of the Haute Ardenne are vividly evoked by Marcel Launay (Florihdye, ‘Blossoming’, 
1925). In Liége, the lyrics (Fleárs di pretins, ‘Spring Flowers’, 1927) and epic poems (Li tchant 
di m’ tere, ‘The Song of my Land’, 1935) of Joseph Mignolet are traditional in form, while Jules 
Claskin was more innovative, using free verse, a personal lyrical voice and a more allusive style. 
After him came Henri Colette from Malmedy (Ploumes du co, ‘The Cockerel’s Feathers’, 1930), 
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Title page of Albert 
Maquet's collection, 
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illustrated by Roger 
Potier, MicRomania, 2004 
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Gabrielle Bernard from Namur (C ésteive ayir, ‘It was Yesterday’, 1932), Émile Lempereur from 
Châtelet (Spites d'âmes, ‘Soul Shards’, 1934), Georges Edouard from Brabant and above all, 
Franz Dewandelaer from Nivelles, who, after describing his birthplace in an utterly original 
way in Bouquet tout fet (‘A Bouquet of Flowers’, 1933), then drew on all the force of his ‘Aclot’ 
dialect to attack social injustice and express his helpless distress in the face of suffering (L’ome 
qui bret, ‘The Weeping Man’, 1932). 

The postwar period saw the publication of the collection Poémes wallons 1948, with work by 
Willy Bal (Jamioulx), Franz Dewandelaer (Nivelles), Jean Guillaume (Fosses), Albert Maquet 
(Liége) and Louis Remacle (La Gleize). In the work of these five poets, with their very different 
temperaments and language, Walloon literature transcends regionalism and explores human 
destiny, drawing to the full on the nature of the language. The work of Willy Bal, (Euvres poé- 
tiques Wallonnes, 1932-1990, 1991), even when dealing with serious subjects, is always a cel- 
ebration of life. The poetic world of Louis Remacle has a dark palette, dealing with lost happi- 
ness and death (Poèmes wallons [1930-1980], 2010). The dense work of Jean Guillaume (Œuvres 
poétiques wallonnes, 1989) combines regret for the past and acceptance of the present life. And 
Albert Maquet exploited and experimented with the resources of language and poetic games, 
sometimes verging on the obscure (Poésie en langue wallonne du pays de Liége 1941—2001, 2004). 
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Cover of Louis Remacle's 
Poèmes wallons, edited 
by Jean Lechanteur, 
Société de la Langue 

et de Littérature 
wallonnes, 2010 


Cover of the Picard poet 
Jean-Marie Kajdanski's 
collection, Loyins 
(‘Bonds’), illustrated by 
Marie-Line Deblicquy, 
Collection ‘Littérature 
dialectale d'aujourd'hui’, 
Société de Langue et de 
Littérature wallonnes, 
vol. 31, 2001 
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Littérature dialectale d'aujourd'hui 


2010 Liège 2001 


Other poets deserve a place alongside these major figures of Walloon poetry: Jenny 
d'Inverno, Leon Warnant, Jean-Denis Boussart and Marcel Hicter, from Liège, and Georges 
Smal, Émile Gilliard and Victor George, from Namur. 

Gaume, which was for a long time left somewhat aside, made its contribution thanks to 
Fernand Bonneau and especially Albert Yande (Pa t't-avau lés-autes côps, ‘A Backward Glance’, 
1954), whose long epic poem celebrates the legendary figure who had become the region's folk 
hero, El Djan d' Madi (‘Jean de Montmedy’, 1957). In the Picard area, alongside Geo Libbrecht 
(M’n-acordeyon, ‘My Accordion’, 1963 and Lès cléokes, "The Bells’, 1964), Jean-Marie Kajdanski 
published the brilliant collection, Loyins (‘Bonds’), in 2001. 

This brief sketch cannot do justice to all the writers who express themselves today in the 
traditional dialects of Wallonia. The future offers the Walloons the opportunity to reappropri- 
ate their culture by creating a literature that is alive and of universal import. 
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